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even in this world sometimes regards the good and
evil accordmg to their deserts, haye now by force of
arms passed into the possession of godly and kindly
rulers, deserving of praise in every quarter of the globe
-the rulers whose character and habits I have partially
sketched.   The course of events would doubtless have
been the same in England as in the realm of the Franks
if England had shown to the Church that faith and
loyalty, that accord and respect which are her due.
But of this enough."
Whatever allowance may be made for the wounded
vanity of Giraldus at the persistent Ignoring of his
ckims to high office, which had been the studied policy
of Henry II, Kichard I., and John, it is clear enough
that such an eulogy of the French royal house, however
exaggerated, must have had some real foundation in a
dignity and grandeur which impressed contemporaries.
For the reason of this impression we have not far to
seek.   Philip was the centre of a court which was the
resort of great soldiers, great lawyers, and great priests.
The poem of William the Breton shows us how close
Philip lived to thsfamilwres of his household. Gu&rin the
Hospitaller, the bishop-elect of Senlis, who fought so
manfully and planned with such skffl on the great day
of Bouvines, was much more than a minister of the
king, he was his dear friend.   The language of Giraldus
indeed suggests that the French kings lived in more
amiable fashion with their men than did the "demon
race" of the Angevins.    Guerin certainly was in the
most critical period of the reign always at the king's right
hand.   Philip would listen to him, even in the delicate
matter of Ingeborgis, ,when he would hear no one elsa